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La psychologie de Ribot et la pensSe contemporaine. R. Lenoir. Rev. de 
Met'., XXVI, 6, pp. 739-763. 

The personality of Ribot was formed in an attempt to reconcile the utili- 
tarian tendencies of English evolutionary science with the critical and 
artistic genius of French philosophy. A vivid sense of the complexity of 
reality and an impelling desire for the concrete led him to distrust logical 
distinctions and to turn to the world of feeling. He was fascinated by 
English philosophy, especially by its concret'eness and open-mindedness; 
and against the intellectual servility of the Imperial University he fought 
to reestablish the free play of critical faculties. For ten years he was 
mainly occupied with giving to the French public the results of the new 
scientific psychology that had been developing in England and Germany, a 
science which was to be independent of ontology, with an experimental 
method of its own. Still he felt the need for a metaphysical basis, and 
this he found with Schopenhauer in the concrete self which lies beyond 
abstract intellect, the feeling or willing activity constitutive of the indi- 
vidual. Attracted by the growing study of cerebral anatomy and function 
as begun by Charcot and Bernard, he conceived the pathological method; 
and as a result of this most of his psychological contributions were pro- 
duced. He breaks with the intellectualists in regarding mental activity as 
a synthetic whole whose apprehension escapes intellectual analysis or intui- 
tion, a continuous and instinctive affirmation of the real personality based 
upon the continuity of the organic substrate. The task of psychology is 
to show how this real personality develops in interaction with the material 
of the external world. Development takes place along two lines, motor 
activity and sensibility. The former is found in the constitution of all our 
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states of consciousness, even the more permanent' attitudes; it also con- 
stitutes the dynamic unconsciousness which is a latent state of activity, of 
incubation and creation. On the side of sensibility, every affective state, 
however complex, is concerned with the conservation and development of 
the individual. In consciousness these affective states at first are con- 
nected with perception and elementary logical processes, but the higher 
the mental function, the greater is the separation between the affective and 
the intellectual life. Logical operations are only a part, and that a super- 
ficial one, of the life of the individual. Beneath the logic of the reason 
there is a logic of the feelings, an instinctive accord among tendencies 
arising in adaptation to a vital need. There is further the activity of crea- 
tive imagination, which is rooted in affections, and finds its mature ex- 
pression in musical creation. Will itself is rooted in the depths of the 
unconscious, an instinctive expression of personality, not a logical choice. 
The social factor plays an important part in the development of the inner 
life, but Ribot was not concerned with this. The essential features of his 
works was a scientific study of the phenomena from within, involving a 
latent metaphysics. He differs from previous psychologists in making the 
affective life with its organic basis fundamental in value, as the source of 
the mental life, not distinct from it. With this the sharp distinctions 
established between the concepts of consciousness, sensation, intelligence, 
lose their vividness. Thus his method marks a regression, and while it 
introduces a dynamic point of view into English associationism, it does so 
at the price of a certain obscurity in psychology. The main result of his 
work was the formulation, of problems and the initiation of a new school 
for the study of mental pathology. By his reflection on symbolisms and 
music he showed what advantage a psychologist may draw from a study 
of artistic activity. But his greatest merit is his effort to bring about an 
intellectual renaissance in France, to deliver France from the torpor of 
the Empire, and connect it with the stream of European thought and with 
its own past. 

Glenn R. Morrow. 

Emotion and Perception from the Behaviorist Standpoint. Grace A. De 
Laguna. Psych. Rev., XXVI, 6, pp. 409-427. 

Behaviorism should follow the example of biology and strive for metho- 
dological fruitfulness rather than delay over the definition of conscious- 
ness. Experimental investigators and the metaphysicians of consciousness 
agree that the phenomena of consciousness can only be studied through 
behavior. The system of behavior maintaining the animal's relation with 
the environment should be studied through the performance of such of 
those functions which constitute the classical categories of psychology as 
the analysis of behavior reveals or through any new ones it may discover. 
A beginning has been made in the case of perception. This might be dis- 
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tinguished from emotion, in terms of behavior, in that in perception the 
stimulus is specific but the response varies, while in the case of emotion 
the reverse is true. However, the abandonment of innervation feelings 
led to James's theory of the emotions, and hence emotion might be distin- 
guished from perception not so much in being conditioned by response as 
opposed to stimulus as by the fact that its content is determined by pro- 
prioceptive sensory stimuli (although emotion is more than perception of 
bodily activity, since it contains an ultimate affective element). There is 
the well-known difference between emotion and perception in respect of 
attention: and it is in the object attended to that' the content of emotion 
must be sought. Of the classical schools, the Analytic Psychologist 
neglected the immediately experienced affective qualities of the object, 
while, among others, the neo-realists approach our position, and the prag- 
matists, like Dewey, also treat affective qualities as objective, though deter- 
mined by the response. Both these latter, however, do not distinguish 
clearly the proper objects of perception, such as shape, and those inde- 
finable affective attributes, the undeniable empirical status of which beha- 
viorism should amply explain. According to behaviorism the experienced 
content is partly determined by the system of motor response, and the 
affective qualities are attributed to the object in terms of the unity of the 
total functional system — not an invariable set of organic or muscular reac- 
tions — brought into play by the perception. It is true, as Dewey says, that 
perception likewise constitutes a response, and is not wholly dependent on 
sensory stimuli, but the response is postponed and indeterminate. There 
is an indirectness and complexity in the relation of stimulus perceived to 
its response in the case of stimuli emotionally felt, though in so far as 
emotion implies perception it partakes of its characteristics, and at first 
the two are scarcely differentiated. The functional values which affective 
qualities represent are immediate and direct, those represented by per- 
ceptual qualities indirect and conditional, and the indescribability of affec- 
tive qualities is due to their being relatively unconditional in the control 
of behavior. Feelings furnish the spring of action; intelligence directs it. 

R. B. Cooke. 

The Concept of Mind-Energy. H. Wildon Carr. Mind, N.S., 113, pp. 1-10. 
The new concept of life as identical with reality and of consciousness 
as identical with life opens the prospect of a new science, the science of 
unconscious mind. The problem of knowledge has become the problem 
of discovering how and why life is focused in individual centers, and by 
what means and for what purpose the fluent aspect of reality is made to 
appear that of a static reality. Perception is itself the work of uncon- 
sciousness; it is a selection of images leaving out the whole of reality 
unconcerned with the living action of the moment. The same process of 
unconscious selection appears in memory, which is the past brought up 
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for present action. In one of the essays in his new book, Mind-Energy, 
Bergson applies this concept to a definite psychological problem. If the 
normal attitude of attention toward life is maintained by a mental mech- 
anism which automatically throws the past into oblivion, then we should 
expect that a first consequence of mental derangement would be a con- 
fusion of memory and perception. The abnormality of ' false recognition ' 
is a confusion of this sort. Whether this application is true or not, the 
richness of the new concept is shown in its explanation of the facts of 
memory. If reality is identical with life and possesses duration, the past 
has an actual existence in the present, and memory is becoming conscious 
of its existence. At the same time, unconsciousness is shown to be, not 
the negation of consciousness, but the concentration for efficiency of that 
life which is identical with consciousness. Glenn R. Morrow. 

L'art et I'absolu. Gustave Rodrigues. Rev. Ph., XLIV, 7, 8, pp. 55-77- 

This article is written a propos of Baldwin's Genetic Theory of Reality, 
recently translated into French, and offers a critical exposition of the con- 
tents. Baldwin's object is not to take sides with science or faith, think- 
ing or willing, but to unite these through something higher. Only art 
can accomplish that. It is under the form of the esthetic that we ulti- 
mately think of nature, man, and the world. The method for attaining 
this end, like Bergson's, is through immediacy, but, unlike Bergson's, it 
demands a rational instead of an irrational intuition. There are three 
periods through which thought passes : the pre-logical ; logical ; and hyper- 
logical. While the first gives us a subject without an object and the 
second an object without a subject, in the third stage we have a perfect' 
synthesis where the object exists in and through the subject, and the sub- 
ject in and through the object. It is in esthetic contemplation that we 
get a synthesis between our actual tendencies and our intellectual interests. 
The esthetic ideal is absolute because it excludes its opposite. Beauty is 
not simply opposed to the ugly, but suppresses it. Actuality and reality, 
liberty and necessity are reconciled in beauty, and perfection is achieved. 
All organized reality takes the form of a beautiful whole, and the esthetic 
reason is the complete reason, the absolute itself. Science and intellect 
produce truth without reality ; experience, reality without truth ; in art 
we have the synthesis; the infinite in the finite under the form of the defi- 
nite ; the dynamic in the static ; the becoming in the being ; the absolute in 
and through the relation. Israel Chasman. 

Les Facteurs Kantiens de la Philosophie AlUmande. Victor Delbos. Rev. 

de Met., XXVII, 1, pp. 1-25. 

It was Kant"s aim to offer a complete system based on pure reason. But 
his effort was limited by two important conditions : the one, that we do not 
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have an intellectual intuition ; the other, that the role of pure reason re- 
mains connected with the justification of science. The first to attempt to 
transform Kant in this sense was Reinhold. In his Versuch einer neuen 
Theorie des menschlichen V orstellungsvermogens he attempts to furnish 
the metaphysic to which Kant, with his Critique, had only given the pro- 
legomena. He finds in the Critique the double result that the principle of 
all a priori knowledge is in us, and that the things-in-themselves are un- 
knowable. He holds that for philosophy a first principle on which all 
agree is necessary, — a principle on which a whole science could be based. 
Such a principle cannot be demonstrated ; it must be self-evident. This 
idea of converting the critical philosophy into a system for producing the 
greatest extension and most complete certainty was attempted, in particu- 
lar, by Fichte. In a letter to Stephani, Fichte expresses his opinion of 
Kant as having a genius for hitting at truth, though not being very happy 
in his demonstrations of it. Everybody agrees that philosophy is a science, 
but people differ in the determination of the object of this science. For Fichte 
the question was, How is science itself possible? The solution of this 
question will be itself a science, — the science of science in general, — the 
Wissenschaftslehre. The difference between the Doctrine of Science and 
logic is that whereas the latter treats only of the form of knowledge, the 
first treats of the form and content in their indissoluble union. The func- 
tion of the Wissenschaftslehre is to bring to consciousness the modes of 
the actions of the intelligence under the form of a system. Schelling, in 
his first philosophical work, Ueber die Moglichkeit einer Form der Philoso- 
phic iiberhaupt, as yet under the influence of Fichte, tries to show that 
philosophy understood as science ought to be a perfectly closed system, a 
whole whose form consists in an absolute and necessary unity, and that 
the unity ought to be produced by an absolute principle which conditions 
the whole content and the whole form. But the systematic spirit reached 
its height in Hegel. For him, the science of the Absolute is essentially 
system. A philosophy that is not systematic cannot be scientific. 

What further interested the post-Kantians was the attainment of a first 
principle. For Reinhold this was representation. Representations are 
made, so to speak, of pure matter, and are thus distinguished from innate 
ideas. For Salomon Maimon the real need of transcendental philosophy 
is to separate the function of knowing from the principle of unity. He 
sought this function in consciousness. To this search for a first principle 
Fichte gave the most complete and profound expression. For him, the 
first principle is the Absolute Self ; and that grows out of the union of 
three doctrines of Kant: that of the original unity of the apperception; 
of the primacy of the practical reason ; and of the faculty of judgment as 
mediating between the world of phenomena and the world of freedom. 
Kant discovered that the consciousness of one's self conditions all con- 
sciousness; the Wissenschaftslehre shows that the consciousness of one's 
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self not only conditions all consciousness, but moreover determines the 
content. 

Israel Chasman. 

The Characteristics of Modern Philosophy. Emile Boutroux. Monist, 
XXX, 2, pp. 267-81. 

To the ancients philosophy was a diversion. Men speculated freely and 
unrestrainedly. The problems were big, and their solution was not always 
deemed necessary. Today, philosophy is a task; it involves the struggle 
of reason for its very existence. Philosophy must justify itself as worthy 
of a place beside religion and science. Problems which were slighted in 
the past now demand precise answers. Science, by means of observation 
and calculation, attempts to solve many of these problems. But the very 
method science employs makes the discovery of true being beyond its scope. 
Quality is reduced to quantity, and consequently eludes detection. Nor 
can science teach us to act. It can describe actions, but it cannot supply 
us with motives for acting. Religion is dogmatic, and explains things 
upon a supernatural basis. Hence neither science nor religion can satisfy 
man's desire for knowledge. Indeed, these gain their value through the 
philosophical function of reason. We cultivate science for the spiritual 
food it affords us, and religion would be futile apart from an intellect 
which understands. It is through philosophy that the human ideal is real- 
ized. Systems are not abstractions, but represent the clear and distinct 
voices of the human soul. 

Israel Chasman. 

The Development of Berkeley's Theism. A. C. Armstrong. Ar. f. G. 
Ph., XXXII, 3 u. 4, pp. 151-61. 

Berkeley has been misunderstood both in his own time and today. The 
final cause of his doctrine is not idealism, but Christian theism. The 
formulation of his theistic thesis dates from his student days, as is evident 
from his notes in the " Commonplace Book." Suggested in his Theory of 
Vision, the doctrine receives definite expression in the Principles of Human 
Knowledge. The laws of nature, he holds, are not necessary connections, 
but rules constituted by the Governing Spirit for human good ; they form 
the language of the Author of Nature. In these rules one sees God. In 
the Three Dialogues he argues for the existence of God from the existence 
of the sensible world; the Alciphron develops the argument from visual 
language to show the immediate presence of a beneficent Deity; in De 
Motu motion is accounted for by a supreme Spirit. So far Berkeley's 
theism is based upon phenomenalistic immaterialism ; his religious view 
rests upon empirical idealism. In Siris, however, there appears an addi- 
tional note. His former views are interwoven with principles of an intel- 
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Iectual order, and his idealism turns from the empirical toward the rational 
or metaphysical type. 

Israel Chasman. 

The Relation between Collier and Berkeley. G. A. Johnston. Ar. f. G. 

Ph., XXXII, 3 u. 4, pp. 162-7S. 

Collier, like many other English philosophical writers of the early eight- 
eenth century, would have remained wholly unknown had it not been for 
the fact that in his chief work, Clavis universalis, he formulates a theory 
very similar to that of Berkeley whose Principles appeared three years 
in advance. Critics have held that the similarity of views is either a coin- 
cidence or based upon a common source. Facts., however, point in another 
direction. It appears that Collier had in all probability been writing 
essays on the non-existence of the material world, and the appearance of 
Berkeley's work influenced him and encouraged him to formulate his own 
views more systematically. Collier's letters not infrequently refer to 
Berkeley's theory. At the same time, the earliest drafts of his own work 
were written before the Principles were published, and show independent 
thought. The first part of Claws universalis attempts to prove that the 
visible world is not external ; in part II he tries to show that there is no 
external world at' all. Collier, however, had the Cartesians in view, while 
Berkeley had Locke chiefly in mind; Collier is mainly negative, while 
Berkeley is positive; Collier's thesis is that there is no external world, 
while Berkeley's is that the existent world is a world of ideas. But in 
some half a dozen pages of Clavis one finds as many thoughts which point 
directly toward the Principles as their source. This leads to the view that 
for these thoughts Collier is directly indebted to Berkeley. 

Israel Chasman. 

Tolstois Stellung in der Geschichte der Philosophic. Ludwig Stein. Ar. 

f. G. Ph., XXXII, 3 and 4, pp. 125-141. 

Tolstoi will have his place in the history of philosophy among the phi- 
losophers of religion, of culture and of life. He belongs to the group of 
thinkers who, like Antisthenes, Diogenes, Pascal and Rousseau, philoso- 
phize with the heart and temperament rather than with the logical intel- 
lect. He starts from the subjective certainty of the 'I,' but' immediately 
distinguishes between the empirical ' I ' of my personal desires and will 
and the divine ' I ' which reveals the presence of the godhead in me. The 
divine ' I ' is not like the logical transcendental ego of Kant, but is a 
feeling, a level of experience, more like, the Eros of Plato. Descartes 
held : Cogitat, ergo est deus; Tolstoi might well say : Sentio, ergo est deus. 
The substance of man's soul is love, and God is love. Feeling is the 
criterion both of truth and reality. Here Tolstoi is in agreement with the 
Intuitionism of Bergson and with the Neo-romanticism of Keyserling. 
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Like other critics of civilization, Tolstoi's revolt from the present social 
order and culture takes the form of a ' return to nature.' His ' return to 
nature ' resembles that of the ancient Cynics and Stoics. He preaches 
freedom from the conventions of civilized life and a return to peasant 
simplicity and the homely, unreflective life of the soil. Of Tolstoi it 
might be said, as has been said of Russia, " You cannot understand him, 
you must feel him." 

Marie T. Collins. 

77 Problema Critico nella Filosofia di Dante. P. M. Coedovani, O.P. Riv. 

di Fil. Neo-Sc, XI, 3, pp. 221-38. 

Dante cannot' be comprehended by anyone who does not understand his 
philosophy. He was not a dogmatist, but had a lively conception of that 
critical problem which is the sign of an authentic philosophy; in meta- 
physical questions he is so cautious as to seem a sceptic. This is not 
strange, for St. Thomas says that he who does not know doubt cannot 
find the truth. Doubt is not found in the positive sciences, but in a uni- 
versal philosophical synthesis. Dante thirsted for a clear and noble phi- 
losophy which would show the relation of the world of thought to that of 
reality. In the Earthly Paradise Beatrice reproves Dante for having fol- 
lowed the doctrines of a mistaken school of thought. His ' selva oscura' 
was that of Averroistic doctrines, and he regained his liberty by observing 
scientific truth, and approaching the vision of God. 

Dante set out to solve the critical problem. There are various impedi- 
ments to wisdom, such as blindness and engrossing occupation. Though 
many desire knowledge, few can attain it. There are also the impedi- 
ments of malice: presumption, obstinate scepticism, levity. From these 
come false beliefs. The man who does not reflect is dead or lives the life 
of an animal, according to sense and not according to reason. Only the 
mind which turns from mere sense to reason can comprehend truly. 
Dant'esque demonstration is founded on the principle of finality, as a 
fundamental law of thought, a path leading directly toward God. But 
how can we be sure that reason does not deceive us? This is the knot of 
the critical problem, which has generated modern agnosticism. Dante 
says that man naturally desires the truth of reason; if it is impossible to 
attain this desire, nature has made something in vain. Man's joy in attain- 
ing the truth is a further proof. Dante and his age did not conceive that 
this desire to know the truth could be deceptive. The desire for truth was 
the effect of the existence of truth. To this truth Dante wished to lead 
men. Examples from the history of philosophy since Dante show that no 
better and surer basis than his has been found ; he firmly established the 
truth of intelligible things behind the veil of sensible things. " Only that 
resists time and criticism which is deeply marked with intellectual light 
and with love, and defective are all those syllogisms which make us beat 
our wings below." Allan H. Gilbert. 
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Right and Human Personality in the History of Thought. Giokgio del 

Vecchio. Int. J. E. XXX, 20, pp. 121-141. 

The philosophy of right springs from the contact of jurisprudence with 
philosophical thought. In ancient' Greece speculative philosophy absorbed 
the philosophy of right because jurisprudence was little developed, while 
with the Romans jurisprudence, through its influence on Stoicism, had the 
greater weight, and want of the speculative influence hindered progress. 
Upon these two classic sources philosophy of right has always relied. 
For the Greeks the man was the citizen and the juridical personality of 
the natural man was little emphasized; while Christianity, although exalt- 
ing the dignity of the human being, considered its origin supernatural, and 
robbed the individual of liberty and value through his unconditional sub- 
jection to a hierarchy mediating between him and the divine. So through 
the Middle Ages authority smothered initiative and aspiration, until first 
the study of Roman law and of Aristotle in the thirteenth century, and 
then the full dawn of the Renaissance liberated reason, restored the dig- 
nity of human personality, and freed the conception of justice from 
deforming elements. The intellectual acumen cultivated by mediaeval 
dialectics was turned to the unprejudiced study of mind and nature, and 
the Reformation brought the individual face to face with God just as 
science had brought him face to face with nature. The self-assurance of 
Cartesian doubt was characteristic of the age at large, and, although later 
obscured by dogmatism, Cartesianism properly elevated the individual con- 
sciousness to be judge of the world and the soul of man to be a free 
substance. Social regulations were to be sanctioned by reason in terms 
of the natural constitution of man. Legal philosophy became distinguished 
from theology, and Grotius declared natural right independent of the ex- 
istence of God. At the same time this distinction was emphasized by the 
substitution of lay sovereignties founded on the demands of their com- 
ponent individuals for the mediaeval theocratic and universal state. Posi- 
tive law sought its foundation in the rational rights of the individual, held 
t'o be prior to the existence of the state, and the problem of the relation 
of these rights to state authority — of liberty to law — succeeded that' of the 
relation between the spiritual and temporal powers. As in philosophy, so 
in law, the significance of the individual was thus asserted, though in the 
latter field the new point of view was for several reasons less revolu- 
tionary and more cautiously adopted. Hardly before the time of Locke 
did the historical and purely philosophical conceptions of natural right 
become fairly well distinguished — more clearly so in Rousseau. Finally 
Kant correlated the essential political rights of the person with the essen- 
tial prerogatives of reason. Fichte's ' I ' is the absolute principle alike in 
the realm of knowledge and of jurisprudence, and an increasing emphasis 
on the same connection could be traced through the nineteenth century. 
But although the contemporary political and legal institutions have been 
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ever more deeply inspired by the idea of personal rights, the empirical 
dissolution of personality accompanying the now dominant 'psychology 
without a soul ' has led in the philosophy of right to a denial of the sub- 
stantiality of the human being as a legal conception. The philosophy of 
right is being confounded with history, and the doctrine of positive law, 
and the notion of right as an objective entity is perishing. Only with the 
abandonment of an exclusively empirical, sceptical, and superficial phi- 
losophy, in favor of a true philosophy in harmony with imperishable moral 
principles and based on the intrinsic constitution of the individual and the 
necessity of justice, will the philosophy of right again come into its own. 
The right may establish its truth through struggle, but the truth of the 
idea is anterior to the process of its realization. 

R. B. Cooke. 

Principles of Moral Legislation, A. K. Rogers. Int. J. E., XXIX, 4, pp. 

466-481. 

To what extent is it desirable for the state to interfere in the morality 
of its citizens? There is no objection to the state assuming an important 
role in the case of children. But with adults the situation is much more 
difficult. Here the object of the state should be to avoid interference, but 
at the same time to produce as favorable an environment as possible. " It 
must leave a man free to make a fool of himself if he chooses; but it is 
not necessary that special facilities be provided." The state has a right 
to infringe on personal freedom, however, when that interferes with or 
injures some other individual. The method of the state, then, should be 
to punish severely any immorality which becomes a social menace. In 
this way personal freedom would not be limited and yet all forms of im- 
morality would be minimized. 

Israel Chasman. 

The Unit of Civilisation. J. E. Boodin. Int. J. E., XXX, 2, pp. 142-159. 
The last century showed a tendency toward human integration and cen- 
tralization illustrated in the political realm by imperialism culminating in 
leagues of empires, and in the economic sphere by capitalism. Nationalism 
and class antagonisms now threaten these kindred forms of power- 
integration, while even as regards efficiency and economy, integration 
reaches a point of diminishing returns; and Britain, the loosest system, 
shows most stability. Human nature has not changed. The individual 
must be more than a tool or cog ; and face to face relationships, as empha- 
sized by Aristotle and Rousseau, are fundamental to democracy, though 
" toward such a democracy we have at best made only a start." It is not 
merely an economic matter. Religion and education should dispense with 
their machinery and allow for variety. Happiness and culture and spir- 
itual values in general require personal association, and deteriorate with 
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the mob spirit and lust for power. Ancient Athens, mediaeval Florence, 
Elizabethan London, and the cultural contributions of small nations which 
have given up the race for power illustrate the former point, and pre-war 
Germany the latter. The activities and rivalries of smaller units are 
fundamental, the larger unit merely undertaking what involves their co- 
operation; but the units must be large enough to develop group ideals, 
public sentiments. Some spiritual incentive is then required, not neces- 
sarily a sentiment of nationality nor even political independence. The 
influence of the neighborhood and of local associations is shown in the 
great poets. In the United States we should develop regional and racial 
contrasts and rivalries. Only the pursuit of intrinsic human values as 
opposed to power and wealth can render life worth while. The units for 
the production of culture need not coincide with political unit's and will 
probably be smaller. At present the constitution of our universities leaves 
much to be desired in this respect. " The real work of organizing human- 
ity into moral units has scarcely begun." 

R. B. Cooke. 

Socialism and Individualism in Evolution. Victor S. Yarros. Int. J. E., 

XXIX, 4, pp. 405-414- 

The Socialism and Individualism of today is very different from that 
of even ten years ago. In the past they were opposed and could not be 
reconciled. While the Socialist emphasized the state, the Individualist was 
directly opposed to it. Now, however, the Socialists emphasize individ- 
ualism. The rights of the individual are put above his duties to the state. 
This is particularly evident in the latest writings of M. Vandervelde and 
of Bertrand Russell. Thus the Individualists and Socialist's are coming 
to look at things in the same way. 

Israel Chasman. 

Justice Holmes on Natural Law and the Moral Ideal. Boyd H. Bode. Int. 

J. E., XXIX, 4, pp. 397-405. 

According to Justice Hohnes, it is the function of philosophy to safe- 
guard human impulses to life, liberty, and the pursuit' of happiness. This 
is accomplished in the last analysis by conformity to a preexistent standard, 
which, however, with him is interpreted as arbitrary preferences. But de- 
sires are not fixed: and immutable. They change with the times. Justice 
Holmes does not go far enough. Intelligence should not be limited by 
imposed standards of the past. The moral quality of conduct should not 
be measured by a fixed, antecedent standard, but by the desire to adjust 
difficulties on the basis of sympathetic insight. It is in this way that intel- 
ligence becomes free. 

Israel Chasman. 
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The Implication of Good, M. Lightfoot Eastwood. Int. J. E., XXIX, 4, 

pp. 414-431. 

There has arisen a school of thinkers which asserts that the terms Good 
and Bad are indefinable. This might be described as a new form of Intui- 
tionism. Should this view be accepted, the aim of ethics as a science 
would be merely to give an account of ' The Good,' or the things of which 
good can be predicated. This view, however, is based upon a logical 
atomism, and cannot be accepted. Our aim should be not to separate a 
thing from its parts, but to see it as a whole, in its environment. The 
predication of good is related to the wills of persons ; it generally refers 
to that' which satisfies desire. Goodness and badness only attach to objects 
related to ideals or wills, and to wills as related to their objects. The 
standard is, as Professor Mackenzie has said, the ' ethos ' of a people, or 
the morality of our world. 

Israel Chasman. 

The Genesis and Freedom of Will and Action. J. E. Turner. Int. J. E., 
XXX, 3, pp. 231-240. 

Philosophical ethics is not inevitably committed to a sharp opposition to 
the deterministic trend of modern science. Consciousness itself provides 
the basis of true freedom. Consider the fundamental differences which its 
advent created. In the pre-conscious world, the developmental process 
reached an early limit through inherent inability to combine universality 
with complexity of organization. Developed intelligence individualizes its 
environment. Individualization brings to a maximum the number of 
stimuli and, through signification, their frequency also. Furthermore, it 
incorporates each element within the conscious sphere in its own specific 
nature. In this situation, a well marked response is extremely difficult. 
Action now depends upon conscious choice which supplants the previous 
mechanical mass action. The activity of the conscious subject has ac- 
quired freedom within stimuli by selection of its own determinants ; it is 
" not, therefore, action wholly without cause, but action sequent upon one 
cause rather than another which prima facie — apart, i.e., from the sub- 
ject's own choice — equals it in energy." The whole issue depends upon 
the nature of the resultant. The evolution of consciousness gradually 
brings a radical transposition wherein the individual becomes predomi- 
nantly directive, and the environment is relegated to a secondary place. 
This is freedom of a perfectly general character. 

Irl G. Whitchurch. 



